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smoke, a very agreeable evening might be spent. 
But vapid comic songs, sung by vapid comic singers, 
were soon found to mix better -with "refreshments" 
than good music ; and caricatured specimens of 
humanity, both male and female, therefore, not only 
assisted nightly in degrading an already degraded 
audience, but their portraits were paraded in the 
shop-windows, with the hope of enlightening the 
young ladies of the period as to the kind of persons 
who reigned supreme in " those horrid music-halls," 
into which custom could not by any means allow 
them to penetrate. The effect was at once apparent: 
if they could not have the singers, they would have 
the songs ; and in a short time many of these sense- 
less productions sold with a rapidity which must 
have astonished even those publishers who lent the 
weight of their names to so questionable a specula- 
tion. Not content with this success, however, the 
vocalists themselves — intoxicated with a patronage 
which was headed by one whose countenance of real 
art and artists might have been of the utmost ser- 
vice — began to consider themselves as persons of vast 
importance ; and the late public performance of their 
absurdities (given at the very room in which the 
Philharmonic and Monday Popular Concerts take 
place), seems to prove that, so far from endeavouring 
to follow out the original design of elevating the 
music-hall into a concert-room, the desire now is to 
lower the concert-room into a music-hall. We have 
little doubt that in time the evil will cure itself. 
Like the " amateur casual," who made himself a 
martyr for the enlightenment of his fellow creatures, 
we have lately gone through an entire "comic con- 
cert ;" and only at the interval of a month, find our 
cheerfulness gradually returning. " Laugh and grow 
fat " is a healthful motto ; but we are convinced, by 
sad experience, that any amount of obesity gained 
by a constant attendance at the music-halls will cer- 
tainly be traced to the "refreshments," and not to 
the music. 

Our reviewing columns will amply prove that, 
although innumerable compositions are still pub- 
lished, tending to lower the character of the art, 
there is an evident desire amongst the better class of 
writers to produce pieces framed upon the models 
which have been selected as the most durable by the 
classical composers. " Young ladies' music " is the 
growth of the period ; and the rise of it dates from 
the time when young ladies, as a rule, included what 
is called "music" amongst the many accomplish- 
ments which the tyrant Fashion compelled them to 
study at school. That this item in their daily 
drudgery has hitherto had but little to do with the 
art, in its highest sense, is scarcely to be brought as a 
charge so much against the pupils as against the 
teachers ; for as compositions written for the fingers, 
instead of the mind, generally satisfy both children 
and parents, it becomes the duty of those who know 
better than either to cultivate the musical faculty to 
a comprehension of the works of those who have 
written, not for a day, but for all time. " Drawing- 
room music" always represents the character of the 
drawing-room in which it is played ; and before we 
can hope to introduce more intellectual works, there- 
fore, we must form more intellectual beings to execute 
and listen to them. The reign of common-place can 
only exist as long as people know no better ; and 
the advance in a knowledge of good pianoforte works, 
mainly caused by the many "Recitals" given during 
the season, ought to act as a warning to those who 



desire that grown children should rest satisfied with 
musical toys. A re-action in favour of a higher 
order of music is rapidly setting in, even in schools ; 
and teachers who have existed upon the ignorance of 
those whom it is their duty to instruct, must en- 
deavour, therefore, to move with the times, or they 
may be compelled to submit before long to be taught 
by their pupils. 

THE STORY OF MOZART'S REQUIEM. 

Br William Pole, F.R.S., Mus. Doc, Oxon. 

(Continued from p. 170.) 

Chap. V. — Conclusions in respect to the Authorship of 
the Requiem. 

In conclusion, now that we know all that we are 
likely to know of the history of the Requiem, it is 
desirable to sum up the evidence we have as to the 
part which Mozart had in its composition. 

We may consider it absolutely demonstrated that 
the work was not completed by Mozart. The manu- 
script which at one time led to that belief has been 
proved to be a forgery by internal evidence, and the 
external testimony entirely corroborates this judg- 
ment. He was interrupted by the hand of death in 
writing out a copy ; that imperfect copy is preserved, 
bearing the most positive signs of being what it is 
stated to be, and it is impossible reasonably to believe 
that any perfect copy could have been prepared by 
him, or to doubt that the completed copy must have 
been written by Siissmayer. 

To explain clearly the state of the evidence in 
regard to the authorship, it is necessary to divide the 
work off into three portions, as follows : — 

A. — PORTIONS KNOWN TO BE ENTIRELY MOZART'S — 

No. 1. Requiem and Kyrie. 
B.— Portions known to be essentially Mozart's— 
No. 2. Dies Irse. 

3. Tuba minim. 

4. Rex tremendffl. 

5. Recordare. 

6. Confutalis. 

Part of No. 7. Lacrymosa, namely, the first eight bars. 

8. DomlneJesu. 

9. Hostias. 

C— Portions in which it is not positively known that Mozart 

HAD ANY PART AT ALL — 

No. 7. From the ninth bar to the end. 

10. Sanctus. 

11. Benedictiis. 
*12. Agnus Dei. 

We will offer a few remarks on each of these heads. 

A. The first class refers to those portions of the 
work which are known to be entirely Mozart's, having 
been completed by him. This class unfortunately 
comprises only one number, the Requiem and Kyrie. 
These, in the original manuscript, formed a part of 
the score delivered to Count Wallsegg, and about 
them there can be no question. 

B. The second class comprises the portions which 
are known to be essentially Mozart's work, having been 
completed by. him in the more important parts, but 
left unfinished in the less important ones. The 
essential features were all either completed or clearly 
indicated. The vocal parts were written out fully, 
together with the fundamental bass completely 
figured. The instrumental accompaniments were the 
only parts left unfinished. These were always put in 
where they had to go without the voices ; and where 
they had to accompany the voices the commencement 



* No. 13 may be excluded from consideration, being merely a 
repetition of No. 1. 
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was written, so as to indicate clearly how they were 
to be carried on. Thus the work of the completer 
was confined to carrying out these indications, and 
filling in the accompaniments in accordance with the 
composer's intention. Composition, in the highest 
sense of the word, there was none to do. 

Siissmayer appears to have been the most suitable 
person for this work that could have been found, as 
he had not only been often employed by Mozart to 
do work of a similar character, but had had, as he 
confesses in his letter, special and frequent commu- 
nications with Mozart as to the carrying out of this 
very work. It must be admitted that he has done 
his part with great ability, but, as it involves nothing 
original, we may look on this portion, which really 
forms the main body of the Requiem, with almost as 
much satisfaction as if every note had been written 
by Mozart himself. 

C. But now we come upon different ground alto- 
gether, namely, to those portions in regard to which 
there is no positive evidence of Mozart's authorship in 
any way. Not a scrap of his writing having reference 
to any of these portions has ever been produced ; nor 
is there the least definite testimony that even any in- 
dications for them were at any time made by him. 
And yet, strange to say, some of these parts are 
among the most popular of the whole Kequiem, and 
those which the admirers of the work and of the 
master are the least willing to abandon his claim to. 
On this account, it is necessary to state carefully how 
the evidence stands on either side. The arguments 
against Mozart's authorship are almost all external ; 
those in favour almost all internal ; and it is very 
seldom, in historical investigations, that the two 
kinds of argument are so opposed to each other as 
they are here. 

Siissmayer claims this part as " ganz neu von mir 
verfertiget." The verb verfertigen is rather a peculiar 
one; it undoubtedly admits of the meaning "to 
compose," in the sense of writing entirely original 
music, and no doubt this is the most obvious inter- 
pretation of his claim. But I am told by German 
musicians that the more proper meaning of the word 
has a narrower signification, namely, " manufactured, " 
" made up," " prepared." As an illustration of this 
meaning, an eminent Leipsic professor said to me, 
pointing to a part of his clothing, " This is ver- 
fertigt." It is, therefore, not impossible that Siiss- 
mayer may have intended the expression to admit of 
the interpretation that he had " manufactured," 
" made up," or " prepared," these portions, using 
therein material furnished him by his great in- 
structor. It may be well to see what degree of credi- 
bility generally Siissmayer's letter bears. In the first 
place, all his other statements were, with some slight 
exceptions, subsequently proved to be true. This 
important letter gave the first clear indication of 
what Mozart did. It gave it in full detail ; and it 
corresponded with what was shown by the manu- 
scripts discovered long afterwards. The points where 
Siissmayer's statements were wrong were, that he 
included No. 1 among the unfinished portions, and 
that he gave Mozart credit for only six bars of the 
Lacrymosa, instead of eight ; but as he, in all pro- 
bability, wrote from memory of what had taken place 
ten years before, these slight discrepancies ought 
scarcely to be considered as detracting from the 
weight which the general corroboration of so large a 
body of detailed assertions gives to his testimony. 
This fact, combined with the air of modesty and 



straightforwardness about the whole letter, and the 
diffidence with which he speaks of his own work, in 
comparison with that of Mozart, render it difficult 
to set him down as a presumptuous impostor, whose 
aim was to assume the position of the " crow in pea- 
cock's feathers," he himself so pertinently mentions. 

But Siissmayer's claim does not stand on his own 
assertion alone. His statement is distinctly cor- 
roborated by the widow, and with much greater 
weight by the Abbe Stadler. The legal investigation 
which took place on Count Wallsegg's behalf shortly 
after the publication of Siissmayer's letter, must cer- 
tainly have led to the exposure of his imposture, had 
it been such ; but so far from this, we are told that 
in this investigation, the respective parts of the two 
composers, very nearly as described by Siissmayer 
himself, were distinctly pointed out to the Count's 
advocate. 

The only external evidence pointing to the work of 
Mozart in these portions of the Requiem, is contained 
in the statement of the Abbe Stadler, as follows 
(" Defence," p. 16) :— 

" The last verse of the Lacrymom, the Sanctus, the Benedictus, and 
the Agnus Dei, were composed by Siissmayer. Whether he made 
use therein of any of Mozart's ideas, cannot be proved. The widow 
told me that, after Mozart's death, there were found on his writing 
desk some scraps of paper with music (einige wenige Zettelchen mit 
Musik), which she gave over to Siissmayer. What they contained, 
and what use Siissmayer may have made of them, she did not 
know." 

It is difficult to suppose that these scraps could 
have referred to anything but the Requiem, as 
for some time before Mozart's death this had wholly 
engaged his attention. It was his practice, on 
journeys, to carry little scraps of music paper on 
which to write down passing thoughts ; and he was 
accustomed to make preparatory sketches of works of 
importance, particularly such as required contra- 
puntal treatment. Hence, it is quite possible that 
he may have jotted down on these little scraps of 
music paper, any important ideas that might have 
occurred to him, in anticipation of his writing them 
out in the score. It is quite conceivable, for example, 
that the opening of the Sanctus, the subject of the 
Osanna, some of the ideas in the Benedictus, or the 
violin figure, and other parts of the Agnus, may, any 
or all of them, have been sketched out in this 
way, and that the movements may have been still 
"verfertigt" by Siissmayer, as he claims. 

Then we must consider the possibility and, indeed, 
the probability of Mozart having communicated some 
of the ideas to Siissmayer personally. The latter 
says, in his letter, — 

" It was known that, during Mozart's lifetime, I had often played 
and sung through with him the parts already set to music ; that he 
had very often conversed with me about the working out of this 
composition, and had communicated to me the principal features 
(den Gang und die Grilnde) of his instrumentation. I can only wish 
that I may have succeeded, at least, in so working that connoisseurs 
may here and there find some traces of his never to be forgotten 
teaching." 

The following testimony also bears out this fact. 
The widow, at a later time, said to Stadler, " When 
Mozart felt weak, Siissmayer had often to sing 
through, with him and me, what was written, and 
so he obtained formal instruction from Mozart. And 
I can yet hear how often Mozart would say to Siiss- 
mayer, ' Ah, there again stick the oxen fast upon the 
hill ; you are yet far from understanding that !' " A 
reproof which, considering the relative position of 
the parties, does not so much tell against the pupil, 
as confirm the pains taken by the master. 

Now, though probably these remarks were in- 
tended, both by Siissmayer and the widow, to apply 
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■chiefly to the parts which Mozart had already begun, 
may it not apply, to some extent, to the others also ? 
What more natural than that Mozart (who was well 
known to compose everything perfectly in his head 
before he wrote it down), while he and Sussmayer 
were playing and singing together the parts he had 
already written, should also have played over the 
parts he intended to write ? And if so, we may be 
sure that such indications would not fall barren on 
the ear of such an apt scholar. At any rate, this 
supposition, taken together with the fact about the 
scraps of music, form the whole of the external 
evidence as to the possibility of Mozart's having had 
a share in this part of the Requiem. 

But now, what as to the internal evidence ? This 
is more delicate ground; and, fortunately, every 
musician who is a student and admirer of Mozart's 
works (and what musician worthy the name is not?) 
has, in the score itself, the means of forming his own 
judgment. It may, however, be well to add a few 
remarks which will aid in the consideration of the 
matter, and to put on record the opinions expressed 
by some competent critics. 

In the first place, it will not do to dismiss Suss 
mayer's claims too summarily, on the ground of his 
being an unknown man. It is often said by those 
who hear of his pretensions for the first time, and to 
whom his name may probably be entirely unknown, 
that if he had been able to write works like these, 
which would pass as Mozart's for half a century, he 
would not have remained so obscure, but would have 
made for himself, by other and acknowledged com- 
positions, a character that would have preserved his 
name from oblivion. But this argument must be 
used with considerable reserve. It must be recol- 
lected that the popular knowledge of musical com- 
posers of the past age is exceedingly limited, par- 
ticularly in England, where fashion has such large 
influence, and where some five or six of the most 
eminent composers are allowed to engross the whole 
public attention. Everybody who has looked into 
the less known music of the Continent must have 
met with the works of many very meritorious com- 
posers, whose names have hardly ever been heard on 
this side of the Channel ; and Sussmayer was un- 
doubtedly one of these. The sketch already given 
of his life, will show he was no unknown person in 
the musical circles of his time. Gerber, in his 
Lexicon, calls him, " one of the most popular and 
meritorious dramatic composers of the present age." 
He speaks of his Moses as containing "many noble, 
pathetic, and masterly traits." Fetis, in his Biogra- 
phie des Musiciens, called him a " compositeur de 
merite," and a "compositeur distingue." Mozart 
himself had a high opinion of him, and called in his 
aid in the composition of La Clemenza di Tito, for 
which he wrote the recitatives, and filled in largely 
the instrumentation. Seyfried,* who was a fellow- 
scholar with Sussmayer, under Mozart, calls him 
" Mozart's inseparable companion," and adds as 
follows: "The hourly communication imbued him 
thoroughly with the master's spirit, particularly in 
his peculiar and novel style of instrumentation. He 
had appropriated Mozart's individuality so perfectly, 
that many works in the serious style are known to 
me which I should unconditionally hold to be Mozart's 
work were I not assured of the contrary." 



* Cecilia, No. 16. Seyfried attributes to Sussmayer the compo- 
sition of certain parts of the Titus, but this was afterwards dis- 
proved. 



Sievers speaks very highly of an opera of Siiss- 
mayer's, produced about 1790, Der Spiegel von 
Arcadien, a masterpiece of its kind, the production 
of a cheerful genial humour, and containing evidence 
of surprising depth. He says it excited universal 
admiration throughout Germany, and was ranked 
near the Zauberjlute. The reason it disappeared 
from the stage was the very bad text. He cites 
several portions which he remembers with admira- 
tion; and among them a bass air which was as 
popular, in its style, as Mozart's " In diesen heil'gen 
Hallen." The opera was arranged over and over 
again in all sorts of ways, and published in all 
parts of Germany. 

Jahn says he was informed by Hauptmann (the 
eminent professor of composition at Leipsic) of in- 
strumental compositions by Sussmayer, which would 
pass for lighter works of Mozart. He examined the 
work so approvingly spoken of by Sievers, and found 
an easy but superficial inventive power, a clear and 
smooth workmanship, and almost throughout an 
obvious imitation of Mozart's manner. He adds, that 
both this and another opera, Soliman II., composed in 
1800, were widely known and admired, and were occa- 
sionally given at later periods. A ballet by him, II 
noce de Benevento, was received in Milan, so late as 
1825, with great applause. Gerber mentions an opera 
buff a, called, I due Gobbi, which Sussmayer composed 
jointly with Paer, and which obtained extraordinary 
popularity in London, in 1796, some airs out of it 
having been published in this country. 

The writer of this essay has not been able to get 
sight of any acknowledged composition by him ; but 
in the great Thematic Catalogue of Mozart's works, 
lately brought out by Herr von Kbchel, it is shown, 
on good authority, that the Mass in B flat (No. 7 of 
Novello's collection) generally attributed to Mozart, 
is really Siissmayer's composition. And if we look to 
the work in the Requiem itself which we know Suss- 
mayer did, namely, the filling in of the instrumental 
parts (which, be it remembered, the Hofkapellmeister 
Eybler had attempted, but given up in despair), we 
cannot help seeing traces of considerable skill, and 
a perfect appreciation of Mozart's intention. The 
Recordare, for example, among its many transcendent 
beauties, is universally admired for its exquisite in- 
strumentation ; but we know that much of this is 
entirely filled in by Sussmayer. 

We may, for these reasons, fairly conclude that, 
although we must not attribute to Sussmayer powers 
capable of producing original works stamped with a 
genius like Mozart's, he was unquestionably a musi- 
cian of much talent, thoroughly imbued with Mozart's 
spirit and style of composition, and who, moreover, 
in this particular case, was working under the rare 
advantage of having received Mozart's special 
directions. 

The portions of the Requiem we are now con- 
sidering have been well studied by German critics 
with a view to discover in them the traces of Mozart's 
hand. At the time Breitkopf and Hartel published 
Siissmayer's letter, they hinted at a critical com- 
parison between these parts and Siissmayer's known 
compositions ; and Weber, in the very article attack- 
ing the Requiem, declared that Mozart's spirit shone 
specially out in the parts claimed by Sussmayer; 
adding, it was scarcely possible for such flowers to 
have grown entirely in Siissmayer's garden. He in- 
stances the Sanctus, " so truly worthy of the most 
High," alluding to the indescribable effect produced 
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by the entrance of the bass on the C natural in the 
sixth bar ; also the Benedictus, so wonderfully noble 
and sublime, and at the same time so simple and 
devotional. " Are we not tempted to suspect," says 
he, " that among the sketches there may have been 
here and there some little scraps more than are 
acknowledged in Siissmayer's letter ; such, for ex- 
ample, as a very little morsel of the Sanctus, or of 
the Benedictus, or a wee bit of paper containing the 
beginning of the Agnus, and so on?" Other re- 
viewers in the Cecilia corroborated their chief's 
opinions, adding that Mozart's genius undoubtedly 
shone out through these parts, though in a different 
spirit to that of the other portions. 

Marx,* one of the first musical critics of the age, 
says : " Where is there in the Requiem a single 
movement that does not show at least a trace of 
Mozart's art? Test this view by the Agnus Dei. 
Who can attribute to Siissmayer the violin figure, 
and the three phrases, Dona eis requiem f If Mozart 
did not write these — well ! then is he who wrote 
them, a Mozart !" 

Seyfried says it is "more than probable" that 
Siissmayer must have found sketches of these parts. 

Rochlitz, in his review of the first publication of 
the work, and of Siissmayer's letter, says : " That a 
great part of the instrumental accompaniments may 
belong to Siissmayer, is quite possible ; but his works 
already known subject his assertion of an important 
share in the Kequiem to a tolerably severe criticism." 
He says, of the Sanctus, " A true Sanctus, full of 
exalted simplicity, magnificence and dignity. What 
mortal has more powerfully portrayed the repose 
and the immeasurable fullness of eternity, than is 
done here by the strengthened unison on the C 
natural, and following passage? The Benedictus is 
indisputably one of the most simple, agreeable, and 
universally captivating compositions either in the 
Kequiem or elsewhere, on account of the easy, com- 
prehensible, and natural melodies and harmonies 
which prevail throughout. It is impossible to 
extract separate beauties ; on account of the great 
unity, the almost unexampled resemblance and 
correspondence of the separate parts, the beautiful 
and varied connections and combinations, saying 
nothing of many other excellencies, it would be 
necessary to bring up the whole." Regarding the 
Agnus Dei, he says : " This chorus also has many 
prominent characteristic beauties, particularly the 
noble, touching, and passionate expression of the 
prayer for eternal repose, three times repeated, in 
different keys, to the words, Dona eis requiem.'" He 
concludes: "After the opinions I have formerly ex- 
pressed about Siissmayer, can it be supposed that I 
should attribute to such a composer, compositions 
which I consider worthy of such praise as this?" 

Rochlitz believes that the repetition of the first 
movement was an intention of Mozart's, and that if 
the altered introduction to it be not his, it is as he 
would have written it. 

Mosel wonders how the Abbe Stadler could have 
put faith in Siissmayer's exclusive claims ; and ex- 
presses his astonishment that Siissmayer could have 
newly composed three essential movements in such a 
way as to have deceived the first art connoisseurs, 
for forty years, into the belief that they were 
Mozart's work. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 



* Berlin Hfusktaliiche Zeitung, 1825, page 379. 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Summer Concerts at this Establishment have been 
unusually excellent ; the last one of the series, in which 
Mdlle. Nilsson sang, as might be expected, attracting an 
enormous audience. Ballad Concerts have also been 
given with much success ; Mr. Sims Eeeves contributing 
several of his very best songs, in his very best style. The 
Operas in English have taken so firm a hold on the 
public as to enable many of our established vocalists to 
present themselves, in turn, as the heroines of some of the 
most popular lyrical works. Miss Blanche Cole has made 
so excellent an impression as to cause Mr. Vining to 
secure her for the Galatea, at the Princess's Theatre. 
Miss Hersee gave six performances, before her departure 
for America, and Miss Arabella Sinythe has also been 
cordially welcomed. Of the future of Miss Edith Wynne, 
who made her first appearance in Wallace's Opera, Mari- 
tana, we can entertain no doubt: she is a thoroughly 
trained vocalist, and possesses a very good knowledge of 
stage effect. Our contemporaries are, however, we think, 
wrong in noticing this as her ddbut on the stage : for we 
certainly remember to have seen her, with very great 
pleasure, in one of the Operettas at the Gallery of Illus- 
tration, under the management of Mr. German Beed. 

ACIS AND GALATEA. 

The most interesting musical event at this proverbially 
dull time of the year has unquestionably been the revival 
of Handel's Serenata, Ads and Galatea, at the Princess's 
Theatre, on Monday, the 2nd ult. Had Mr. Vining simply 
exercised his own discretion in placing this work upon the 
stage, instead of blindly adhering to the main features of 
the manner in which Mr. Macready presented it to the 
public twenty-seven years since, we think that the general 
effect would have been much better. Twenty-seven years 
ago, for instance, a clever and u?eful " director of the 
music," like the well known " Tom Cook," was permitted 
with impunity to go into partnership with a genius like 
Handel, and blandly to undertake the task of preparing 
his wares for the London market, altering them where 
necessary, and even, in many instances, substituting his 
own for those of his partner. Twenty-seven years ago, 
too, it was considered that to make a large body of people 
on the stage move their arms, legs, and heads, like one 
huge machine, was a wonderful result of the true system 
of training a chorus ; and every sudden change of position 
was therefore duly applauded by a delighted audience ; 
But we have got past all this ; and in performing Acts and 
Galatea now, there is in reality no reason for going back to 
the time of Mr. Macready, save to retain any feature in his 
revival which would aid its effect, and fit in with our more 
modern feelings. In giving the part of Acis to a tenor, 
instead of to a contralto, Mr. Vining has done well ; and 
he would have done still better had he searched about for 
a good English bass singer to represent Polyphemus. A 
" comic giant," such as Herr Formes makes him, is utterly 
out of keeping with the feeling of this beautiful Pastoral ; 
and we cannot say that he compensates for this mistake by 
his singing ; for even the air, ' Oh, ruddier than the cherry," 
falls flatly, upon the audience. Miss Blanche Cole's 
Galatea was in every respect a thoroughly satisfactory 
performance ; her singing being marked throughout by 
the utmost truth of expression. Mr. Vernon Bigby is 
just the kind of tenor for Acis ; the whole of the music 
lying excellently within his register. He made a real 
effect in "Love sounds the alarm;" and the beautiful 
song, " Love in her eyes sits playing," was given in the 
most finished style. Every praise is also due to Mr. 
Montem Smith for the painstaking manner in which he 
sang the small amount of music which fell to his share. 
The choruses were, on the whole, well rendered, 
" Wretched lovers," especially, showing unmistakable signs 
of careful rehearsal ; but we are decidedly of opinion that 
it is somewhat unreasonable to make a body of choristers 
dance, as well as sing. When the work was performed at 
Drury Lane, we believe that a large number of vocalists 



